Some consideration must be given to the possibility of biological forms
of the fungi with different infection potentialities on different hosts.
Wormald (1919, 19200) described S. laxa f. malt; the typical form of
S. laxa is almost confined to drupaceous species of fruit trees, but forma
mall attacks apple flowers causing serious blossom wilt. Other biological
forms have been mentioned. Thus Killian (1917, 1921, 1926) describes two
forms of S. laxa as S. cinerea cerasi on acid cherries and S. cinerea avium
on sweet cherries.

The question of biologic forms of Monilia cinerea on stone fruits was
examined by Staehelin (1946) by cross inoculations. He infected cherry
flowers with conidia from peach, cherry, plum and Mirabella, and Morello
flowers with conidia from peach, apricot, plum and Mirabella, and concluded
that the species Monilia cinerea cannot be subdivided into different races.
With apricot, however, infection was not so successful and in 18 tests, with
about 400 flowers and using conidia from various sources, he obtained
infection on only one flower.

Factors relating to the Presence of the Parasite

DISSEMINATION. The fungus may be already present in the neighbourhood
of a susceptible host particularly on previously infected plants or plant pants,
or it may come in from elsewhere.

The brown rot conidia probably travel considerable distances in the
air, as shown by the occurrence of outbreaks of brown rot in new regions,
in new plantations, or on trees that have not previously shown infection.
The attack on any particular tree is worst, however, when sources of
infection are already present on the tree. In blossom wilt of apple trees
and of Morello cherries it has been noticed repeatedly that the newly
infected flowers are mostly in close proximity to cankers, or old infected
spurs and twigs (Fig. 6). When a relatively high number of dead flower
trusses are seen in one part of a tree, the source of infection can almost
invariably be found near them, usually at a little distance above the dead
trusses.

That the conidia of the brown rot fungi travel through the air has been
demonstrated by a number of observers. In our own country Home (1933)
by exposing culture plates in the air for short periods caught the conidia
of Monilia fructigena in orchards at East Mailing and at Swanley, Kent.
In Germany, Bucksteeg (19396) studied the dispersal of brown rot conidia
in the air of the lower Elbe districts by the smeared glass slide method.
Some conidia were found almost throughout the year but they were most
numerous during April and again in June, particularly early June in acid
cherry orchards, and late June or early July in pome fruit orchards.
Wiesmann (1932) estimated that the conidia of Monilia fructigena on apple
are detached by a wind velocity of 60 metres per second. Christoff (19346)
describes an apparatus for catching wind-borne spores for determining the
date of first appearance each year of plant pathogens in Bulgarian orchards,
and Monilia cinerea was one of the fungi caught.

In America, Cohen (1942), collecting Monilia [tSclerotinia fructicola]
conidia on petri dishes found that they were most numerous from June to
September with the peak period in July. Wilson and Baker (1946<z, 19466),
taking blossom wilt as a type of fungus disease spread by air-borne spores,
determined that the observed spread is described to a good first approximation
by an equation of the form y=A/Jtp, where y is the ratio of the percentage
of blossom infection in a vertical slice of susceptible tissue (blossom) at a
horizontal distance from the source block to the percentage of blossom
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